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These developments demonstrate a very interesting at-
titude vis-a-vis the regional and the world organizations
on the part of many leading citizens of Latin America,
which contrast sharply with the view which they took in
1919 when the League of Nations was born. Then many
of them believed that Latin America's experience in the
regional organization had been, on the whole, an unsatis-
factory one. They had felt all too often the overshadowing
and overpowering presence and influence of the United
States. They had turned eagerly to the League of Nations
as the best possible counterpoise to the power of the United
States.8 But in 1945 the picture was radically altered. The
long, hard struggle to bring the United States to full ac-
ceptance within the Americas of the principle of absolute
nonintervention had been won at Buenos Aires in 1936.
The Inter-American System, in 1945, therefore represented
for these people the summum bonum in international or-
ganization,9 since the juridical equality which its member
states enjoyed was a blessing guaranteed against interfer-
ence from the outside world by the power of the United
States (exercised under what remained of the Monroe
Doctrine ) and against the traditional source of interference
from within the hemisphere by the Protocol of Buenos
Aires. Many Latin American statesmen consequently felt
no imperative personal need for a world organization, and
if one were to be formed which threatened the structure
of their carefully constructed regional system they would
be likely to be cold to it indeed. Since their states had been
members of the wartime United Nations, they favored a
peacetime U.N. largely for the good it was hoped it would
do for the rest of the world.
In assessing the attitude of Panama upon this matter,
however, I have considered that some divergence from
the foregoing view can be found, Panama has as strong an